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A MAJOR ISSUE 


CHARLES A. BRESKIN 


During the war, two main attitudes 
toward plastics products were de- 
veloped in the public mind. With 
very little material available for ci- 
vilian use, and under pressure of 
demand from insistent merchandis- 
ing outlets, some plastics processors 
permitted themselves to turn out 
makeshift pr 
applications of material and imma: 


ture designs. These cases led t 


oducts using marginal 


favorable publicity in the popular 
press and elsewhere. At the same 
time, war uses of plastics and the 
many new related developments led 
to an over-glamorized you-can-ex- 
pect-miracles type of propaganda. 

Thus, some of the public became 
convinced that the plastics industry had tremendous 
possibilities for the manufacture of wonderful things, 
miracles, as it were, but suspected that it lacked 
her the ability or the desire to make them. 
Ignored in this fanfare of too hot and too cold 
publicity, were the time-honored standard applica- 
tions of plastics in the electrical field, in household 
appliances, in transportation, in communication, in 
electronics, in industry, etc. They were forgotten be- 
cause the plastics industry didn't capitalize on them. 
Ignored were thousands of worthy new applications 
while junk got the spotlight. The proven uses were 
ignored because the industry lacked programs for 
public relations, for informative labeling, and for 
consumer education. 

Into the middle of this muddle of public opinion 
in a period of high demand for anything, crept the 
get-rich-quick jackals who had no permanent stake 
in the industry. Frequently they had no connection 
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BULLETIN 


SPE PLASTICS SHOW MOVED 
TO NAVY PIER DRILL HALL 


Word has just been received from J. O. Rein- 
ecke, General Chairman of the Show Committee, 
to the effect that the Third SPE Plastics Show will 
be held in the Drill Hall at Navy Pier instead of 
South Hall. 

This late-hour shift was made necessary by the 
fact that the War Assets Administration, now oc- 
cupying South Hall, requested an extension of 
their lease to March first. 

Exhibitors who had contracted for space in 
South Hall were immediately notified of the 
thange and informed of their space assignment 
in the Drill Hall. 

A few weeks ago, South Hall was leased to 
War Assets Administration, with the understand- 
ing that they would vacate the property by Jan- 
iary 10th. 

Thus, the City of Chicago, owner of the Navy 
Pier, was compelled to make the Drill Hall avail- 
ible to SPE. Mr. Reinecke stated that SPE had 
tried to obtain the Drill Hall originally but the 
‘ity of Chicago insisted on our using South Hall. 
The Drill Hall is located near the main build- 

f the Pier but is more accessible and is a 


1ttractive setting for the Third SPE Plastics 
Show. 

Every effort has been made to assign Exhibitors 

spaces equivalent or better than those assigned 


in South Hall. 











SPE In Foreign Lands 


SPE now has an international membership with 
Members in Sweden, Switzerland, Mexico and 
Yanada. Recent issues of SPE News have listed the 
following new Members: Carl H. Jacobson, General 
Manager, Hammarby Baketile Industri AB, Stock- 
holm 20, Sweden; Dr. Jose Polak, Chemical Consult- 
ant, Edificio Internacional, Pasco Reforma No. 1, 
Mexico, D. F.; Rafael Quijano R., associate of Dr. 
Polak (same address), and Mr. W. G. Gregory, 
Assistant General Manager, Eclipse Fountain Pen 
‘o., Toronto, Canada. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Plans Completed For Show And 
Technical Meeting 


More than sixty exhibitors will occupy 105 space, 
at Navy Pier for the Third SPE Plastics Show, whid, 
opens on Saturday, January 25, according to J. 9 
Reinecke, General Chairman of the Show Committe. 
Mr. Reinecke stated that the number of exhibito,. 
and the area occupied by them is almost identicg 
with the SPE Detroit Show last year. However, th 
total area utilized will be considerably larger the, 
Detroit due to the special feature displays and } 
stage and auditorium area for the Style Show, 

Advance registrations for the Technical Meetings 
indicate that ithe attendance at the technical sessions 
starting Monday the 27th, will break all records, gc. 
cording to L. H. Amrine, Chairman of the Registratio, 
Committee. 

W. L. Hess, Chairman of the Meetings Committee 
stated that twenty-eight papers have been scheduled 
for presentation at the Congress Hotel. Schedule: 
listing the day and time of each paper have beer 
mailed to all SPE members and to many non-membe: 
engineers who may be interested in attending the 
sessions. 


Meet The New National Directors 


We take great pleasure in introducing the { 
National Directors of SPE—Messrs. R. B. Bishoy 
P. F. Corbin, R. G. Dailey and E. A. Russell. Thes: 
individuals were elected on December 2nd as brief); 
announced in the December SPE News. 


Research and Development Laboratories of Socon: 

Vacuum Oil Co., 

Paulsboro, N. J., 

where he has been 

employed for the 

past six years. He 

received his techni- 

cal education at Holy 

Cross College, grad- 

uating in 1938, with 

the degree B.S. in 

Chemistry Cum 

Laude. He was 

awarded his Mas- 

ter's degree in Chem- 

istry at Holy Cross in 

1939 and attended 

the Johns Hopkins 

University Graduate 

School in 1940. Mr. Bishop is a Member of SPE and 

is the retiring President of Philadelphia Section. © 

is also a member of American Chemical Society 
Paul F. Corbin, an old timer in the coated fabrics 

industry, is Manager of the Press Polishing = 

Laminating Division of Textileather Corporation 

Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Corbin was born in Malden 

Mass., just before the turn of the century and gta 

uated from University of Maine in 192]—B.S.Ch+ 
Paul has been active in SPE affairs since ™ 

organizing of Toledo Section and served as Sectio 


(Continued on page 11) 
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A QUICK LOOK at the Plastics Industry 


aces 

rhich By PAUL L. REED 

29 Paul L. Reed has been the editor of “Industrial Plastics” since its inception. 

sitor Prior to his war service he was editor of “Tool & Die Journal.” He has edited 

a the three editions of Gordon B. Thayer's “Plastics Molds.” With over 20 years 

~ of technical editing experience he has been a member of several technical and 

hes engineering societies. He has contributed to the technical and general circula- 

7 tion press. He is acting chairman of the Cleveland Section, SPE. 

| HE plastics industry is new as an industry that absorbing a number of competitors. The early prod- 

tings Tat illenges the attention of the general public and ucts were largely confined to men’s collars, cuffs 

mons in that it supplies parts, assemblies and products to and shirt fronts. This plant, now a Celanese unit, 

S, Oc: American industry and commerce both competitive- is the oldest continuously operated materials plant 

Gttion y and by creating new markets by the intrinsic pos- in the country. 

= bilities ol oe ee ‘ 7 The success of the Celluloid Company led a group 

duled However, the plastics industry 1as deep roots. If, of Newark business men in 1881 to form the Mer- 

ule: for the sake of simplicity, we consider the two basic chant’s Manufacturing Company to make a new 

- ts at the chemical and the machine tool indus- plastic which they called ‘‘Pasbosene.” The prin- 

he tries, plastics is by no means a new industry. cipal products were martingale rings and other 

thes: t us look first at the chemical background. saddlery hardware. However, this company failed 
7 1846 Schoenbein, a German chemist, made the because they did not learn to make the nitrocellulose 

st nitrated cellulose by mixing nitric and sulphuric properly. 

Ors mpounds. He is generally considered as the dis- In 1883 two small companies merged to form the 

= verer of cellulose nitrate. However, his research Cellonite Company. This company prospered and 

in s to improve the earlier nitric acid and vegetable three years later it was incorporated under the name 

hese explosives which had proved too sensitive of The Arlington Manufacturing Company with the 

riefly i violent. Thus, at the very beginning of plastics, building of a small plant at Arlington, N.J. The com- 

. mch for war gave us our first basic material. pany continued to grow and by 1915 was the largest 
n the identally, at the end of a century of development, pyroxylin manufacturer in the country. In that year 
—_ ticularly the years 1942-1945, the ferment of war E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., purchased the 


largely responsible for the rise of plastics as a 
r American industry. 

Billiards was a fashionable gentlemen's pastime 
n the middle years of the last century. Ivory was 
iniversally used to make billiard balls. The only 
source was the tusks of the African elephant. By 
the close of the American Civil War the supply of 
ivory had reached the vanishing point. A large 
American manufacturer offered a prize of $10,000 
lor a suitable substitute. Among those who made a 
bid for this rich prize was John Wesley Hyatt, an 
Albany, N.Y., printer. In 1868, by a happy circum- 
stance, he mixed solid camphor with a mixture of 
cellulose, nitric acid and sulphuric acid. He found 
that the mixture (nitrocellulose) was solvent in cam- 
hor and that, when heated, the pulp was moldable. 
The new material, which Hyatt called Celluloid, was 
found, when cooled, to be strong and hard. 

Hyatt, incidentally, did not collect the prize money. 
instead, with Charles A. Seeley as a partner, he set 
up in business to make dental plates. The Celluloid 
















| Me Monufacturing Company was very successful and 
and in 1871 moved to Newark, N.J. This was the begin- 
on o ing of plastics manufacture in this city, now one 
iden, MMe! the most important centers for the manufacture 
grat ‘plastics materials and parts. 
Chit The basic process was the nitrating of cotton rag 
e ine 'ssue cellulose to a pyroxylin containing about 11 
action & cent of nitrogen, thereafter standard for many 


he successful business continued to grow, 


company whose plant and in personnel became the 
nucleus of the Plastics Department of that great 
organization. 

In 1891 the Fiberoid Company was organized and 
set up a factory at Indian Orchard, near Springfield, 
Mass., for the manufacture of celluloid. This unit 
eventually became an operation of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


Leominster, Mass., long a comb manufacturing 
center, had its first plastics plant in 1897. In that 
year Bernard W. Doyle organized the Viscoloid 
Company. This company, after a successful history, 
was purchased by du Pont in 1925. 

Perhaps the most important incident in the modern 
development of the American plastics industry was 
the fact that the first prize in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Bruges (Belgium) in 1889 was a travelling 
scholarship. The winner, brilliant Leo Henrik Baeke- 
land, professor of chemistry at 24, promptly headed 
for the United States. 

Baekeland was interested in photography. He 
soon produced a paper, Velox, that utilized a special 
colloidal chloride of silver. He set up in business as 
Nepera Chemical Co. Ten years later he sold the 
tights to his process to George Eastman for one mil- 
lion dollars. 

Baekeland, with the instincts of a true researcher, 
went on experimenting. Like Charles Goodyear, he 


(Continued on page 5) 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 


STANDOUTS... 


REPORT ON PLYOPHEN a from every 


Required Psi.......410 to 1200 


Curing Speed...... Very fast standpoint 


Water Resistance... . Very high 














AND LAMINATING RESINS 


Whatever your problem in plywood or laminate fabri- strength . . . plus peak water resistance. Need lov 
cation, this extremely versatile line of phenolic resins glue line cost plywood? Put it up to Plyophen ani 
and varnishes can help you solve it. Is production get this low cost, in addition to high wood failure 
slow? Put it up to Plyophen and get maximum And these are only the highlight reasons @hy scot 
curing speed. Need better electrical and mechanical of firms find in the extensive Plyophen line the ideo 
properties? Put it up to Plyophen and get top resin or varnish for their special purpose. Get the 
dielectric properties and greater tensile and impact facts direct from the Sales Department at Detro! 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York . Elizabeth, New Jersey . South San Francisco, California . Seattle, Washington 
Alabama . Liverpool, England . Paris, France . Sydney, Australia . Zurich, Switzerland . Milan, Italy . Rio de | 


SYNTHETIC RESINS + CHEMICAL COLORS * PHENOLIC PLASTICS e INDUSTRIAL cuemical 
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QUICK LOOK (from page 3) 

»ookec up batches in a home-made laboratory. In 
1997 he was searching fer a synthetic shellac. He 
had mixed compounds of phenol and formaldehyde. 
le le his notes and proceeded to clean up. 
Frugal, as well as indefatigable, he attempted to 
x thick mixture from a test tube by heating 


= 


rarmnr 
emov 


+ The heat-hardened mixture defied every solvent 
he tried on it. Baekeland had found the first modern 
synthetic thermosetting plastics material. This resin 


shortly was called Bakelite after its discoverer. 

Richard W. Seabury, general manager of the 
Recnton Rubber Manufacturing Co., now Tech-Art 
Pigstics Co., was molding parts from reclaimed rub- 
ber and he asked Baekeland for samples. Seabury 
was seeking a material with dielectric properties for 
electric parts manufacture. He mixed Baekeland’s 
resin with an asbestos fibre filler. The result was the 
first successful molded phenolic employing a filler 
for special properties. 

The machine tool industry, or more specifically 
the press manufacturers, makers of tool room equip- 
ment and builders of special purpose machines and 
perishable tools, played an essential part in the 
Jevelopment of the plastics industry. 

It is difficult to realize that the first injection mold- 
ng machine went to work in this country less than 
fifteen years ago. It was German designed and 
ouilt. At the present time the first four builders of 
nection presses sell more presses than all the rest 

he world combined. 

‘ompression presses used in the plastics, rubber 
plywood industries are adaptations of metal 
vorking equipment. The long history of press de- 

lopment for metal stampings in particular, permit- 
ted relatively easy adaptation of both mechanical 
nd hydraulic presses for compression molding. 

nce the thermosetting materials are largely used 

n compression presses, this phase of the molding 
ndustry developed earlier than the injection presses, 
n which most of the thermoplastics are molded. 

The extrusion press for plastics is a direct descend- 
int of the machine developed before 1900 for rubber. 

The standard tool room machines—lathes, mills, 
planers, grinders, etc.—are utilized by the plastics 
industry for molds, dies, jigs and fixtures exactly 
is any other industry. Among the special machines 


2 


lized are duplicators, engravers, inspection and 
testing machines. 

For finishing and fabricating both standard and 
special machines and equipment are used. The drill 
press, the band saw, sanding, polishing and buffing 
machines and wheels are standard equipment. For 
tumbling, painting, pre- and after-heating and drying 

for low pressure techniques, adapted or special 
equipment is utilized. 
Standard perishable tools are used in volume by 
‘he plastics industry. New designs for greater effi- 
“lency in finishing operations are appearing. 
_ two very significant facts that demonstrate that 
‘he plastics industry is coming into its own must be 
mentior ed here. The first is that special testing and 


inspection equipment and machines are finding 
their way into the processing shops and plants. The 
second is that production and quality control meth- 
ods and techniques are being made a part of the 
standard operating procedure in more and more 
shops and departments. 


The war period saw the plastics industry grow 
tremendously. When the full story of the contribu- 
tion of plastics to the war effort is told, it will be one 
that every member of the industry will have reason 
to be proud of. The production of plastics expanded 
six-fold during the war period. Techniques, that 
might have taken ten years to develop, were pushed 
forward,: shared and perfected. Caught up in the 
spirit and held to the necessity, the plastics indus- 
try, to paraphrase an Air Corps boast, did the im- 
possible immediately and took only a little longer 
to achieve the miraculous. 


The postwar period has been one of many dif- 
ficulties. Some have. been overcome, others are 
still with us. The. year 1946 had both achievements 
and disappointments. The production rate of ma- 
terials reached a peak in August when an increase 
of 40 per cent over the approximate 900,000,000 
pounds produced in 1945 was reached. This rate, 
due to the cumulative effects of the two coal and the 
steel strikes and subsequent serious shut-downs in 
the materials making plants, has dropped to not 
much more than half the peak rate. A reliable es- 
timate, recently made, is that the current production 
is about double the 1941 rate (which was approxi- 


(Continued on page 7) 





PLASTIC INJECTION 
MOLDING 


Material and press time available for 
quick deliveries. 


New tooling can be started imme- 
diately. 


Only 5 minutes from the show. 
Stop in and see us. 


STERLING INDUSTRIES 


413 N. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Superior 5395 
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DESIGNED 
A Neq 44.140 
|), PRODUCED 


Specialists tn — CELLULOSE ACETATE, 
BUTYRATE ACETATE, POLYSTYRENE, 
VINYLITE, LUCITE AND OTHER SIMILAR 
THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS. 


Injection molding capacity — 4 ozs. to 22 ozs. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


PLASTIC ENGINEERING, INC. 


ee ae: a ee deevepen ot - OHIO 
Call MElrose 6500 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Fyerybody runs into trouble, even in the plastics 
- and when that happens, the nicest thing 
world is to have someone handy who can 
1 figure your way out. 
yuestion is ‘Who to ask’? And the answer 


s', we mean, of course, the S.P.E. News. 
wd of experts, set up by Tom Orr, is ready 
mswer any and all questions relative to the 
istics business that are sent to the SPE News. We 
crystal ball, but if your question has an 
you can get that answer through the new 
f the News, the Questions and Answers 
Be your problem one of production, mold 
ilties, or about materials, or an academic ques- 

send it in. 

The SPE News is ready to serve you through 1947! 


St. Louis Section Sponsors Lectures 
At Washington U. 


As announced previously, St. Louis Section is co- 
perating with Washington University in a course 
lectures on plastics at the University. The 

ill begin on February 10th and continue 

19, one night per week, from 7:45 to 9:30 

ition fee for this special course is $20.00. 
lowing subjects will be discussed and in 

th instance will be accompanied by an exhibit 
{finished consumers’ items and component plastic 


Thermosetting Materials—Phenolic, Molded. 
Thermosetting Materials—Ure Formaldehyde and 
Melamine, Molded. 
vasting Resins—Phenolic, Resins in plywoods and 
impregnated woods. 
Laminated Phenolic, Urea and Melamine Mate- 
Sheets, Tubes and Rods. 


(Continued on page 15) 
[Thermoplastic Materials—Cellulose Derivatives 


Molded, extruded, sheets and filaments. 


Detroit Has Xmas With S.P.I. 
By L. D. LAMB 


On Friday, December 13th the Detroit Section of 
SPE held a joint Christmas party with the Detroit 
Rubber and Plastics Group at the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel. Well over two hundred members attended. 


We had a very lovely young lady who sang very 
pleasingly—per George Gress. A girl contortionist 
who had several men hiding the very excellent re- 
sults of their appetites, and a young comedian who 
was very good. 


The high light of the evening was a little quiz 
program put on by Russ Mullholland, Quiz Master 
of Station WJR-Detroit. Without mentioning names, 
the six men selected are probably still wondering 
where Mullholland got all the very private informa- 
tion. He used this to create several laughable traps 
for the quizees. 


c 


QUICK LOOK 


mately 350,000,000 pounds). Currently also, the de- 
mand is three times the supply. 


(from page 


The planned expansion of facilities for manufac- 
ture of basic chemicals and plastics has been de- 
layed also. The shortages of building materials and 
equipment, increased labor and construction costs 
and increased caution on the part of management, 
all have acted to retard the expansion program. 
The majcr part of the new program previously” ex- 
pected in 1947 will now run well into 1948. 


However, there is reason for looking forward with 
hope and determination. W. Stuart-Landes, Presi- 
dent, The Plastics Materials Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., in concluding a year-end statement on the 
outlook for the plastics industry says: ‘The prob- 
lems that lie ahead of us in 1947, gigantic as they 
seem, will surely be met. I am optimistic for the 


(Continued on page? Q) 
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IN PLASTICS 


WITsl THE CRYSTAL SEAL PROCESS. 


Infringers will 
be vigorously 
prosecuted. 





DIMENSIONAL ART 


-1S A PATENTED PROCESS OF THE GITS MOLDING CORPORA- 
TION. THUS PROCESS PRESENTS A TOTALLY BYCLOSSD, TElnss 
DIMENSIONAL EFFECT OF CRYSTAL BEAUTY. NAME PLAT SS, 
DIALS, TRIML INSIGNIA, COUNTER DISPLAYS, TRADE MARKS, 
MEDALLIONS, EMBLEMS, SIGNS ESCUTCHEONS, PLAQUES, 
BUTTONS, ORNAMENTS, CONTAINERS, STATIONARY AND DESK 
PRODUCTS, GAME PIECES, HANDLES, KNOBS, DRAWER PULLS, 
DOOR PLATES RESULT IN INCREASED VALUE AND SYS ApPPSAL of 
QUALIZIED MOLDERS 
ARE BEING LICENSED UNDER PATENT NO. 2,554,857. 


G ES 
Molding cwporaticn 


4658 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


SPE 
Members to Publish 


Plastics Book 
SPE Members Robert L. Da- 
vis, of the Fabri-Form Co., and 
Ronald D. Beck of Continental 
Can, are authors of “Applied 
Plastic Product Design,” pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall. The 
text covers in detail the design 
plastic parts which have 
been molded by compression 
or injection, and the design of 
extruded parts, laminated 
punchings, low and high pres- 
sure laminated and build-ups, 
and the forming of thermoplas- 
tic sheet. Material properties 

have also been covered. 


Seven 














for INJECTION MOLDING... it's 


REED 
PRENTIC 


The World’s most popular model 
— the 100-8 Ox. injection mold- 
ing machine. 


* 


Designed right and built right . . . for 
economical molding of thermoplastics — Reed- 
Prentice injection machines are simple and safe to 
operate! Complete accessibility to all major parts 
means easy maintenance. 

Equipped with an efficient heating and 
injection system for full capacity — this complete 
line will meet your every molding need! 

If you have a thermoplastic molding prob- 


lem, Reed-Prentice offers you the benefit of their 
experience as the World’s largest manufacturers of 
injection machines and complete information on 
mold service. 

You will be interested in the wide range of 
Reed-Prentice injection machines — available in 
4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 Oz. capacities. Write Dept. N 
TODAY for descriptive literature and complete 
machine specifications. 


REED-PRENTICE CORP. WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE @ 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND OPERATED PLASTIC 


9 


JUNIOR » o cnc 


for color 


Ideal for custom molders 
proving. 
Small prod 
manufacturers. 

Research laboratones for sam 


and testing plastics. i 
d education in vyocationa 





uction runs for novelty 


pling 


Training an 
schools. 
Hobbiests 


pleasures 


and craftsmen find pastime 
for their handicraft. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE @ 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 0. 
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“a 
<NRK> Vutroduces 7? 


MACHINES 


MASTER 12 OZ. CAPACITY 


Machine that 


The Hand Operated Performance. 


Matches Hydraulic 


@ For the first time—BACK om” 
oduce highest molding pres , 
aaa to hold them with finger tip ¢45¢- 


tion for 
d-over-hand oper 
? race uninterrupted flow of plastic 


@ No mold warp with 4-point toggle- 
lock pressure. 





Write for specifications and descriptive bulletins 


N.R.K. MFG. & ENGINEERING CO. 


5650 North Western Avenue 


Fight 


. Chicago 45, Illinois 
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QUICK LOOK (irom page 7) 

ng | because I believe our system of free 
nterprise and our natural resources will continue 
America in the van of progress. The plas- 
istry is still in its infancy, and we look for 
steady growth. Although the road ahead 
is, the opportunities are challenging.” 


A Chronology of Plastics Material 


and Production 
268-—Nitrocellulose—John Wesley Hyatt 
‘asein—developed by W. Krische and 
Adolphe Spitteler 
107---first Phenol Formaldehyde—Leo H. Baekeland 
09—-first Cast Phenolic—Leo H. Baekeland 
Phenol Formaldehyde molding powders 
Bakelite Corporation 
y bean as fertilizer crop—Augustus E. 
Staley (Staley Corn Products) 
irst Phenolic bonding resin—Leo H. Baeke 
md 
rst Casein plastic 
Morrell Corporation 
first patent on Furfural Phenol 
irite Plastics, Inc. 
first synthetic Furfural Phenol manufacturing 
first soy-processing mill 
Urea-formaldehyde (casting) 
Tego” process—Dr. Goldschmidt—paper and 
plywood veneer laminate 
Alkyd Resins—General Electric Company 
‘ellulose Acetate—Celluloid Corporation 
7—Molded plywood plane—Lockheed ‘Vega’ 
first Vinyl resin, a Poly- 
nyl Acetate. Polyvinyl chloride and other 
‘opolymer vinyls followed. Made by Carbide 
ind Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
128—Cast Phenolics—Catalin Corporation 
8—Ford begins soy research. (plant sold by the 
Ford Motor Company, 1946) 
Urea molding powders—American Cyanamid 
ompany 
> sales value of plastics materials reached 
total of $25,000,000 
Ethyl Cellulose 
ellulose Acetate 


Geor JC 


introduced by 


E. E. Novotny, 
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The Dow Chemical Co. 
injection molding powders 


ontinued on page 





Calling All - - 
Who Sell Plastics 


You can benefit from fifteen years of experience 
selling plastics by simply spending $1.00 to pur- 
chase Herb Spencer’s (Durez) “ENTIRELY 
BUSINESS.”—Money back if not satisfied. Full 
of success stories and practical helps, this in- 
formative book is of unusual value to everyone 
in plastics. Send $1.00 for “ENTIRELY BUSI.- 


NESS” (already in its second printing) to: 


NIAGARA FRONTIER PUBLISHING CO. 


302 Vars Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
“The World’s Best Salesman” Bill Holler, 


General Motors 

















DURITE PRODUCTS BOOK 


24 page illustrated book describing the 
plastic materials manufactured by Durite. 
Featured are Molding Compounds, In- 
dustrial Resins, Adhesives and Cements 
with suggested applications. 


Write for your free copy 





DURITE PLASTICS, INC, *5000 Summerdale Ave.* Phila. 24, Pa. 


















1849 N. MILWAUKEE AVENUE — 





Many steps are necessary before a new Plastic Product 
is ready for the market 
PRODUCT DESIGN e MODELS e EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Trial runs on low cost molds for extensive market research. 


CREATIVE PLASTICS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HUMBOLDT 5276 — CHICAGO, ILL. 























UNIVERSALLY ACCEPTED by the 
Plastics Industry 
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Dailey is a native of Michigan 
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M.E., University of Michigan, 1937. Bok 
nected with Standard Products Co., Detroit 
‘apaci.ies since 1940 and has been Sale 
f the Plastics Division for the past twe 
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Bob Dailey was active in the founding of Detroit 
ection, SPE, and is now serving as a Section Direc- 
fr in addition to his new office as a National 
pirector 
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QUICK LOOK tirom pase 9) 
1935—Ethyl Cellulose—Hercules Powder 
In 1937 The Dow 


duced Ethofoil. 


Company. 


Walnut shell flour filler first used commercially 


Acrylics—(Methy] Methacrylate) 
Plexiglas—Rohm & Haas Co. 
Lucite—du Pont 
Polystyrene powders and castings—The Dow 
Chemical Company 1939 rods, tubes (Dow, 
Bakelite, Chemaco, Catalin and Man- 
santo) 
Duramold plane body—Fairchild AT-13 
First soy fibre made by Robert Allen Boyer 
Ford Motor Company) 
Production of molding powders and resins— 
130,000,000 pounds (report of 32 companies) 
Nylon du Pont 
Cellulose Acetate Butyrate 
nessee Eastman Corp. 
Polyvinyl Butyral—du Pont, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation 
Lignin—Masonite Corporation 


(Tenite IJ) 


Plastics material manufacture reaches approx- 


imate! ly 154,000,000 pounds. 
n fibres 
>lamine—American 
Jeslias Chloride 
Chemical Company 
Production of plastics was estimated at 308,- 
000,000 pounds. 
The value of synthetic rubber and borderline 
packaging materials, etc. 
reached annual sales of $250,000,000. 
Plastics materials reached a total of approx 
mately 350,000,000 pounds valued at $125, 
000,000. 
Producticn reaches 603,000,000 pounds 
Production of plastics estimated at 782,000,000 
pounds. Molded and laminated parts pro- 
duced valued at $306,000,000. 
ellulose Propionate—Celanese Plastics Corp. 
Plastics output reaches 808,000,000 pounds; 
sale of 753,000,000 pounds valued at $267 
000,000. The two major uses were: 304,000,- 
000 pounds for protective coatings; molding 


and casting 160,000,000 pounds. 
Polytetrafluoroethylene—du Pont 


Cyanamid Company 


(Saran)—The Dow 


plastics (rayon, 


Production 
laminates 
(August) production rate of 1,200,000,000 


pounds of plastics reached. 
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MERCHANDISING (from page 1) 
with it either (see “The Plastics Paint Racket,’ 
MODERN PLASTICS, November 1945) but merely 
wanted the magic of the name “Plastics” to use as a 
sales lever. And down on the sales front were the 
counter clerks in the stores—unknowing, uncaring 
and untrained—pushing unlabelled merchandise 
across the counters and answering complaints 
caused by ignorance with, ‘Oh! That's what you 
can expect from plastics!” 

V-] Day, every molder and fabricator, booked 
solid on civilian goods for months in advance, urged 
machinery makers and mold makers to speed up 
deliveries and begged for increased allocations of 
materials. A public starved for color* and for utility 
products, and a trade starved for merchandise with 
1 postwar sales angle, demanded plastics in quan- 
tities and at speeds far beyond the industry's ability 
to produce. The radio, electrical, communications, 

y and other industries, planning their new prod- 
icts, demanded plastic components because of 
their knowledge of plactics’ efficiency and their sat- 
isfaction with former applications. The popular press 
yammered for the miracles in plastics it had itself 
‘onjured up during the war. 

The miracles didn't appear, because miracles 
have to be designed, formulated, processed and 
fabricated. The men in the plastics industry most 
capable of producing miracle products are always 
the very ones who will not market untested miracles. 
So the public and the press were disappointed. What 
lid appear, and quickly, were more misapplica- 
tions, a flock of improperly plasticized vinyls, badly 
fabricated acrylic novelties made, in many cases, 
from scrap, poorly designed molded pieces—and 
no public relations or merchandising program. 

Essentially the same thing happened with mate- 
rials other than plastics, but in those cases neither 
the public nor the trade expected miracles so the 
industries concerned were not faced with the same 
corrective problem. 

Three other factors contributed to the need for 
better merchandising and public relations: 


First was the fact that materials such as aluminum, 
wood, leather, rubber, etc., came back on the market 
supported by new designs, new formulations and 
new sales pressure. 


Second was the rapid addition of new materials 
and nomenclature to the plastics industry, which 
pointed up the paucity of trade and consumer edu- 
cation in types of plastics, their qualities and their 
uses. 

Third was the fact that some firms, formerly cus- 
tom molders and fabricators, began to develop pro- 
prietary lines; other companies, formerly users of 
custom services, put in their own molding and fab- 
ricating departments and brought to their plastic 
components and items the weight of their advertis- 
ing and sales experience. 


*’The Ups and Downs of Color,” MODERN PLASTICS 2], 81 
(May 1944). 
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An article, ‘Information Please,” published in the 
June, 1944 issue of MODERN PLASTICS, showed the 
plastics industry what other industries were doing 
in informative labeling and offered general sugges. 
tions on the subject. In October, 1945, an article py 
Alfred Auerbach presented the results of a survey 
he made for MODERN PLASTICS. The survey wo; 
made by having research people buy things made 
of plastic in many stores, ask questions about the 
products, their advantages and limitations, the mo. 
terials and their qualities. It was a pitiful exposure 
of abysmal ignorance on the part of the retail! sales 
people, and lack of attention to merchandising ang 
education on the part of the plastics industry as , 
whole. 

The S.P.I. booklet on informative labeling, while ; 
established certain valuable premises such as th: 
importance of telling what punishment a plasti 
product should be given, fell short of its objectiy: 
because it didn't have any promotion or pressur 
behind it—just a gentle urging that informati 
labeling is desirable. 

As a result, some of the labels which have 
peared in the guise of information have been hy; 
critical gestures. Take, for example, the label! i: 
serted in a vinyl patent handbag. This masterpie 
offering no material trade name, no maker's nan 
no company name, and being used to label a mat 
rial that was improperly plasticized, took occasioy 
to boast of durability, colorfulness, ease of cleanir 
while warning that the handbag should not be le! 
for any length of time on a varnished or enameled 
surface! In new shower curtain and closet acc: 
sory departments in stores, signs appeared decla 
ing that the stores could not guarantee the color fa: 
ness of plastic materials. 

The educational work undertaken by the indust: 
during the past year, was well conceived, well ¢ 
sented and well accepted. New York Universit 
in cooperation with the S.P.I]. Committee on Plasti 
Education, decided to provide in the 1946-47 seme 
ters a course in plastics through its School of Reta 
ing. The course is a step in the right direction. 
fact, its acceptance was so good that the course 
being repeated by New York University and plan: 
are under way to introduce the same program wit 
outstanding universities throughout the country. 

The P.M.M.A. booklet, ‘The Plastics Industry 
simplifying plastics for general readers, received 4 
circulation of about 5,000 and was read by editors 
writers and others who are concerned with pub! 
opinion. The S.P.I. booklet, “The Story of the Plastics 
Industry," had come through two printings of 45,0 
and a third printing is just out. Two other importat 
contributions to consumer education in plastics we! 
the MODERN PLASTICS booklet, “Everyday Plas 
tics,” of which 30,000 copies have been distributed 
and which is now being revised and expanded ‘0 
a new edition with larger circulation; and the Bak? 
lite Corp.’s "The ABCs of Modern Plastics,” whic’ 
has had a distribution of 10,000. These book'ets ©o" 
stitute the most forward steps made by the ndust'y 
in the past year toward consumer education. 
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ly the best and widest use could not be 


1 the — . , 

1 the xde of them without adequate public relations sup- 

inn equally important financial becking. | 

= ch, 1945, MODERN PLASTICS presented a 

2 by program for this industry. It was repeated 

vey 1945, accompanied by comment from the 

wo It was positive and possible. A revised 
ede rsi f it appears below so that readers may see 

t the vhere the present lopsided merchandising efforts 

“a ave veered from a logical course into channels of 

a syppenstance and makeshift. 

ale Jn the labor relations program, the technical pro- 

—_ ind the accounting program the industry has 

7. much time and effort and has done an effec- 
» of work. Now is the time to balance those 

‘le hases of the industry's activities with the educa- 

wi nal and merchandising phases. 

= try will devote as much time and effort to 

os lations, informative labeling and consumer 

* rade education as it has to technical matters, 

e witness the establishment in this industry 

4 handising plans worthy of emulation by any 
justry anywhere. 

4 Progress to Date on the Ten- Point Program 

ie se current misleading theories, unqualified 

= pinions and all exaggerations. 

a N ordinated effort on this point to date. 

snicr Direct attention to reliable channels of informa 

. Work of S.P.I. Education Committee and effort 

* individual lene are having some effect 

within limited field. 

” technical knowledge with the industry. 
ellent program of S.P.I. and S.P.E. Tech- 
al Committees accomplishing much he 

- nate the ‘'chiselers.”’ 

' yitation of word ‘plastics’ by unethical 
rsit people continues. Little effort made by the 

‘sti ndustry's official bodies to sates it. 
ne opportunities for investment and labor. 

et I “onomic research facilities available ex 
Pt through private concerns, with capital 

se king outlets, a position of imbalance in the 
lans ndustry could be reached, which would be 
wit ljamaging to stability 

. re for competition by reducing the basic 

stry ts of both materials and manufacture. 

ed a Not a project possible at this time; although 

iitors riting study by a scientific committee from 

ub! the standpoint of alternate chemical sources 
sstics wt, materials, for example 

5,000 base price quotations on prearranged uniform 

srtant standard factors. 

were Some worthwhile progress made by Account- 

Plas ng Committee of S.P.I. Program must be fur- 

outed ered by promotion within the industry. 

d for ». Admit the limitations of plastics and reject un- 

Bake Suitable applications. 

Nothing on this matter by the industry's offi- 
| bodies. Therefore, material manufac- 


rers policing use of their advertised trade 
mes on applications. 





9. Adopt the standard grades of commercial types 
of plastics and identify them for purposes of 
reference by simple chemical terminology. 

Informative labeling and merchandising pro- 
grams, promoted by individual material man- 
ufacturers, molders and fabricators are uni- 
formly based on trade names only. Increas- 
ing number of these is tending to magnify the 
public's confusion about plastics. 

10. Undertake a program of consumer education to 
illustrate what plastic materials will and will not 
be able to do. 

Any educational program must be supported 
by public relations, and until the current 
worthy efforts in public education about plas- 
tics materials is thus supported, it can hardly 
achieve its object. 


St. Louis Hears Shannon 


At Christmas Meeting 
By DAN OTTO 

The annual Christmas party of the St. Louis Sec- 
tion of the Society of Plastics Engineers was held on 
the evening of December 10 at the DeSoto Hotel. 
The featured speaker was Mr. Ross Shannon, Sales 
Manager of Socony Vacuum Oil Co., who kept a 
large audience in stitches with his talk entitled 
‘Grooved Thinking.” 

After the business at hand was completed, card 
james ensued during which the guests were refresh- 
ed with beer and pretzels. 









F... one generation to 


another, Chemaco Molding Powders 





are identical, thanks to absolute lab- 
oratory control over formulation 


and raw materials 


Molders have learned to depend on 
Chemaco Molding Powders for this 

very reason. This knowledge enables them 
to order and re-order with complete confidence 


in the anticipated results 


Chemaco Molding Powders are designed to meet the 
most exacting mass production requirements, whether 
they call for Cellulose Acetate, Ethyl Cellulose or Poly- 


styrene. Our technical experts are ready to offer assistance 





in the development of the correct formula for any 


condition. You are cordially invited to take advantage 


MOLDING 
POWDERS 


CELLULOSE ACETATE «¢ 


of their services. Write to Chemaco Corporation, Berkeley 
Heights, N. J. * Branch office in Cleveland 


ETHYL CELLULOSE «¢ POLYSTYRENE 
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Cleveland Section Engages 


In Plastics Education 
Sponsors Course of Instruction at John Huntington 


Polytechnic Institute 

The directors of the Cleveland Section, Society of 
Plastics Engineers, at the request of Alfred Mewett, 
jean of John Huntington Polytechnic Institute, have 
1issumed the responsibility of providing instruction 
in two courses in plastics in that institution. These 
‘ourses for several years past were taught by War- 
V. Prince who at the time he left Cleveland to 
up a plastics consultation office in Kansas City, 

was also chairman of the Cleveland Section. 
serious consideration and pledges of coopera- 
the Educational Committee, the Board of 
agreed to provide instruction for the 
s. The cooperation of various members of the 
tion was secured to teach subjects for which their 
xperience best fitted them. For coordination, a con- 
tinuity instructor, W. P. Rupprecht, assistant editor, 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS was recommended to the 
lean of the school and was subsequently appointed 
by the school. The members of the educational com- 
who act as an advisory body and review 
ila set up by the instructor are: Phil Brit- 
rer, Carter Products, Inc., Louis Friedman, 
Ackerman Molded Plastics Co., A. R. 
rse, district representative, Reed-Prentice Corp., 
! H. Nicol, Plastics Research Dept., The Goodyear 
re & Rubber Co., Inc., Hugh Winn, instructor, Case 


(Continued on page 15) 


IMPERIAL 


PRECISION CUSTOM MOLDERS 
of Bakelite, Plaskon, Tenite, Beetle, 
Durez, Makalot, Lucite ... 


ye COMPRESSION 
PROCESS 

sk COMPLETE ENGI- 
NEERING AND DE- 
SIGN SERVICE 

se MOLDS MADE IN OUR 
PLANT 


As a pioneer in the plastic in- 

dustry, Imperial Molded has 

acquired broad experience in 

handling of inserts, molding of 

threads, making deep draws, side- 

cores, horizontal bosses, etc. Much of 

the work, involving the solution of 

tough problems, has resulted in new ad- 
vances in compression molding accuracy 

on a commercial basis. 

Ask for Bulletin K-200 which is a brief picture 
story of how Imperial Molded operates. Also 
Bulletin K-100 showing stock pulls, knobs and 
handles. 


IMPERIAL MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. 
L. H. Amrine, President 
2961 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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CORRECTION 5 


In the December issue we mentioned Mr 
S. M. Silverstein as being Vice-President and 
General Manager of Rogers Corporation, 
Manchester, Conn. Mr. Silverstein is now 
President of the Company and, as stated in the 
December issue, is affiliated with Western 
New England Section of SPE. 
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Bouvet On Synthetic Fabrics 
Interests Joint Philly Meeting 
By S. J. NOCITRA 


The Philadelphia Section of SPE held a joint mee 
ing with S.P.I. on the evening of Monday, Decembh: 
9th, 1946, at the “Franklin Institute.’ This was q 
unusual and very successful meeting. Being ‘Ladi 
Night’ many of the members were accompanied by 
their wives or friends, each of whom was presente 
with a pair of Nylon stockings. 

Punch was served before dinner to all wh 
tended, and everyone enjoyed a delectable 
usually served at our meetings. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. Rene Bor 
of the Viscose Corp. His talk was one of great | 
terest, especially to our female guests. Mr. Bouvet 
subjects was ‘‘Rayons, Synthetic Yarns, Natura 
Other Materials used in Cloth Making.’ 

Mr. Bouvet's talk was practically non-techni 
and he had many samples of Viscose and acet 
rayon fabrics that were passed around to the 
dience in the auditorium. Our speaker was well 
to answer many of the questions asked him relati 
to selection of fabrics, their best uses, color servi 
ability, their care, technique of washing and 
ing, etc. 

The entire audience was astonished as 
texture of some of the rayon fabrics passed a 
Many of those present could, hardly believe s 
tabr.cs were in existence. Mr. Bouvet's debonai 
manner of addressing held everyone's closé¢ 
tion, and he was given a hearty applause for hi 
effort in our behalf. 

The Viscose Corp. distributed to each one presen! 
a collection of representative literature taken from 
their educational program and assembied especia 
ly for this joint meeting of SPE and S.P.I. 

The other feature of the evening was a color Ifill 
entitled “Tomorrow Always Comes,” by the Prince 
ton Film Center of Princeton, N.J. This film was ° 
30-minute fashion show cf women’s clothi! 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all those present. 

The next meeting of the Philadelphia Section w! 
be at Franklin Institute, Monday, January 20, 1% 
Dinner will be at 6:00 P.M. in the Dairy Del 
Institute with the meeting following at 8:00. 
speaker of the evening will be Mr. A. Valente, Indus 
trial Electronics Representative, Westinghouse Ele 
tric Corporation, whose subject will be ‘Radio Fr 
quency Heating.” A film, ‘Radio Frequency Hee! 
ing, will also be shown. 
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CLEVELAND PLANS FOR ‘47 CLEVELAND tim pace 14 
School of Applied Science and Paul L. Reed, editor, 
2 ae Ss ae INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS. 
d The Cleveland Section of the Society of Plastics Under these arrangements a beginner's and an in- 
4 Engineers, Incorporated, has announced plans for termediate course in plastics are being given at 
. the first three meetings in 1947. The first meeting in John Huntington Polytechnic Institute. Section mem- 
- he new year was held January 10th at the Cleve- bers who have handled at least one lecture include: 
xnd Club, with election of local officers. This elec- Hugh Winn; M. Scott Moulton, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
n was important inasmuch as it was held prior ical Co., A. R. Morse, William Johnson; Plastic En- 
the National Society elections and the National gineering, Inc., Dan Kent, B. F. Goodrich Chemical. 
— show to be held at Navy Pier, Chicago, January 25th The various molders of the Cleveland area as well 
through January 3lst. Speaker for January meeting as the materials manufacturers have been most lib- 
was E. F. Gibian, Chief Industrial Engineer, Thomp- eral in providing samples of raw materials, molded a 
Aircraft Products Corporation, who discussed products and technical literature. It is the hope of | 
Introduction to Process Control by Statistical the directors of the Cleveland Section, SPE that such 
a Methods.” basic courses in plastics will provide training that 
rv The February 21st meeting will be held in Akron, will be of subsequent value to the industry. 
3 on Dhio, with W. H. Kemper, metallurgist of the Car- SP 5. dae vee 7 
dies penter Steel Company, Reading, Pennsylvania, = Polystyrenes—Molded, extruded, sheets, etc. 
ik speaker. His subject will be “Mold Steels and Their Acrylics, Molded, Casts, extruded and post form- 
nie Applications. 
nted PI ed sheets. 
The March 28th meeting will return to the Cleve- Polyvinyls, molded extruded and films. 
id Club with Julian C. Kazimier, sales manager, Textile castings,-impregnants and filaments. 
in s Molded Plastics, Edinburgh, Indiana, as speak- Designs in Plastics, good and bad effect. 
His subject will be ‘‘The Desirability of Engineer- The purpose of these lectures is to assist consum- 
ivel ng Knowledge for Plastics Salesmen.” ers and industrial users of plastics 
: ” On April 25th, B. F. Hantz, Chief Engineer Ameri- Mr. C. Todd Clark (Burkardt Mfg.) is Chairman of 
Insulator Corp. of New Freedom, Pa., will speak the Section Educational Committee. Mr. Clark, to- 
r ‘old Molding.” Slides of the process will be gether with Professor Alvin Brust of Washington 


University are to be highiy commended for their 
initiative and energy in einem this series. 
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SPE IN FOREIGN LANDS Continued) 


a Mr. Jacobson of Stockholm was in this country a y % SOLVE ve y" a 
ruve few months ago and became acquainted with a 


number of our members. He is active in the Swedish 
istics Federation. Dr. Ernst Schrenk, Chief Chem- 
Worbla Ltd., Papiermuehle-Berne, Switzerland, p > 


2 
—“ 






ntly been elected to membership. 
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Earl A. Russell is 
Chief Engineer of =~ 
Spaulding Fibre 
Company, Tonawan- 
da, New York, and 


has been connected 
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oe robe oo ae MOLDED PRODUCTS NC 

Fre Section was organiz- CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 

ject ar, he transferred and has been active in DETROIT L. S. HOUSE 
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NEW MEMBERS ‘a Transfer from Associate to Member 


CENTRAL OHIO SECTION — a 
Members Division of National Organ Supply 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Members 
HN F. EICKS, Development Engineer 


Panelyte Division, St. Regis Paper 







Enterprise Avenue, Trenton 4, N. ] 
CHICAGO SECTION A TT “Be ‘MAL ly : For mr 


Members Gentil mel BF 
linenta Viamona fribf¢re 






D 
Pennsylvania 


woe ST. LOUIS SECTION 


Members 












AUR WELL, « LOUIS Nepre 





vontinental Bidg., § 
sKEENBLATT, President 
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TOLEDO SECTION 
Member 
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che WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
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DETROIT SECTION 


Members 
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MILWAUKEE SECTION 


Member 






NEWARK SECTION 


Members 
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- tk ay. Ie aos ee MILTON A. SIEBERT, Sales Engi 

ey ee Parker Stamp Works, Inc. 

Brake n} 79 Weaahinat yg, eee 

ar “er 5 wWasningion « , Wellesiey 6 
S ALAEOET fen Sanesintendes ANDREW WESTHEAD, District S 

ae . tT 7enerdil Aectri 
"‘Buoct, Mewwesk 2, How lnseey tinen Sweet. Spcinglins 3, Mass 
+} RGI r KOZMA aEORGE Ww. WHITEHEAD, Sales Engineer 
; oO terrae - Improved Paper Machinery Corpor 


c 


pei 2 -_ y Box 515, Nashua, New Hampshir 
Associates 
NEW YORK SECTION EDMUND S. CHILDS, JR., Product Development 
Member Monsanto Chemical Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
ROBERT W. CRAWFORD, Product Development Dept 
iamond Street, Brooklyn N. Y. Monsanto Chemical Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NON-SECTION 
Membo. Member 
IAM R. BYRD, Owner DR. ERNST SCHRENK, Chief Chemist 
& Mold Company Worbla Ltd. 
Rochelluleidfabrik, Papierm<che-B 


Plastics Division 


rroducts 
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AT MIDLAND IT’S FASTER THAN 
A CAT CAN BAVE KITTENS! | 


Yes, actually! It takes a cat nine weeks—and on 
most hobbed cavity jobs we do a Jot better than 
that! Our skilled craftsmen, our machining, 
engraving and hobbing equipment are working 
constantly, accurately on a schedule that means 
delivery of hobbed cavities in a matter of weeks 
—not months. Whenever you order from Midland 
you are assured the kind of accurate, uniform, 
perfectly finished hobbed cavities that only skill 
and experience can provide. 


So if limited molding capacity and long quoted 
delivery are holding you back, grab the problem 
by its neck and bring it to Midland where 
delivery is shaved to a cat's whisker. 





‘his wall socket hobbed cavity by Midland incorpo- 
fates two narrow “T” projections raised 3/16 inches . 
ve the cavity surface. By using hobbed cavities of For a clear picture of our equipment and our 
| type in place of the conventional insert cavities, 








ot unatcsial know-how, write for a copy of “Shaping 
74 unsightly parting lines were eliminated and in , P 

soaition to improving appearance, the hobbing was Tomorrow Today.”’ Better still, send your 
accomplished at only a fraction of the cost of cavity : 

cuplication by machining methods. blueprints! 





MIDLAND DIE AND ENGRAVING COMPANY 


1800 W. BERENICE AVENUE + - «+ CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Maker$ of Plastic Molds - Die Cast Molds - Engraved Dies ~- Steel Stamps + Hobbings + Pantagraph Engraving 























is a National 
Engineering Society with a mem- 
bership comprised entirely of 
individuals, the objects of which 
are to promote in all lawful ways 


the Arts, Sciences, Standards and 


Engineering Practices connected 


with the use of plastics. 

















